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SYNTACTICAL PECULIARITIES IN THE 
TRANSLATIONS 
OF THE HELLENIZING SCHOOL 

ABRAHAM TERIAN 
ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 


The predominantly philosophical translations of the Hellenizing 
School are characterized by syntactical awkwardness that makes them some- 
what incomprehensible. The ambiguities are basically due to the fact that 
these translations maintain not only the word order of the Greek but also 
the form of Greek compounds and other grammatical structures. 


Unlike biblical and other religious translations of the 
Golden Age (5th century) , the predominantly philosophical 
translations of the Hellenizing School (flourished ca. 570 - 
ca. 730) 1 maintain the Greek word order or syntax. 2 The inter- 
linear character of these translations is well explained by 
LEWY (1936, 15-16), who observes that these translations were 
intended primarily for the tA-ivZum — the three subjects taught 
in the schools of the late classical period as preliminary to 
biblical and theological studies : grammar in accordance with 

Dionysius Thrax, rhetoric, and introduction to dialectic. 

LEWY goes on to follow AKINIAN (1932, 285) in suggesting that 
these translations were to facilitate the education of Armenian 
students seeking admission into the Byzantine schools in the 
imperial metropolis, where also the Hellenizing School must 
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have been located. Such a thesis can be further substantiated 
not just by appealing to the historical situation during the 
last quarter of the 6th century — as both of the cited author- 
ities do — but also by the fact that the Armenian translations 
of voluminous writers like Plato, Aristotle, and Philo are in- 
complete. No attempt was made by the Hellenizing School to 
translate the complete works of such celebrities but only se- 
lect works which seem to have been used for tutorial purposes. 

Following MANANDlAN's pioneering work (1928), the achieve- 
ments of this School are arranged into four groups represent- 
ing four successive periods of active translating. The group- 
ing is based primarily on the rendering of Greek compounds in 
the Armenian. Whereas in the earliest translations many Greek 
compounds are rendered by a number of words , in the later 
translations a more mechanical imitation of Greek compounds 
becomes commonplace. In the latest translations of the School 
a considerable number of the new compounds stand out as kapax- 
Zegomzna. The line of demarcation between the groups, however, 
is not as clear as MANANDIAN indicates. For instance, much of 
what he says about the second group of translations applies 
equally to the translation of Philo’s works which he places 
in the first group. The distinction between the groups seems 
to rest more on the relative frequency of compounds rendered 
in one word and compounds rendered in more than one word than 
on the rarity or uniqueness of some compounds rendered in a 
word. 3 

In view of the significance of compounds in the transla- 
tions of the School, we shall look at their formation. Indeed, 
there can be no thorough treatment of syntax without consider- 
ing the employment of stems and words in the composition of 
compounds; one may even begin with the various inflectional 
forms of simple words. For practical purposes, we shall limit 
our consideration to renderings of Greek compounds beginning 
with prepositional prefixes. Some examples of such renderings, 
taken from every zate-gonzma. of prepositionally prefixed words, 
will suffice. 
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&vc£ - ijbp 


dvxd - nbn / 

nbif / iftnfu 

&va\oyCa 

dvaytYVuoxii 

avaxdSnpp 

i[bpuipiubnippLb 
o L[bpbujbbif 

i[bpimfptiipb pbbif 

avTEcpdpunaLS qpiftuquipdn t.p(i Lb 
avTLpeSdCTTritJP 'tuiljujnujLi tfintpripn L0jy lIi 
pbqn lV bif 

avxujvoyda qbpuibn ibn L^ji lIi 

and - mu/ 

/ P<"< 7 



dndxporos 

dnoXoyda 

dtprivuaauds 

wu(ui [ bpl{ 
unqujpLu'b n l p /') lIi 

ujuiuipiuumbn Lftbuili [bbljbg 

iftbh [b 

anepyaSopau 

dnoydYVopaL 

anoXayBcivu 

puiguiqn pb bif 
pujgiu^fibpif 
uinbbif fi pwg 

aitoxdXeaya. 

dnoxeXdai 

&nd<j>aaL£ 

piuguilfiumujpn Liub 
puigujl/uiiniupbtf 
puigiuun l pf> l b 

Slc! - uipui 
6Laup^ixi 

6uatptBn 

6tacpopa 

mpuiif luwbif 
uipuiifujb gmlnutf piubg 
mpimfiup b pn i p^i ib 

ecs - bbp 
ei adyta 

eCaaywYn 

eLopeu) 

/) bbppu ifnibuibbif 
hbpuibriLPli l\i 
f i bbppu ‘inubif 

ek - Lupui 

ExSXdoxnva 

ExdEOUOS 

ExcpuXog 

uipuiiupn j u 

utpuiop^b uibuinwl(n Ljdji l\i 
uipuiujinn 'ilf 

£v - 'll bp 
eyxoMXuos 
eYxtijyuov 
eyipaacs 

bbp2plmbui^uib 
hbppnqbiub 
bbpb'pbin j jd 

empdpu 

ey(pux 0 £ 

evappdvtos 

bbpltpbif 
‘ubpgbl tuLiwli 
bbp j utpifuipuiqn jb 

£iu - if uil/ / i/bp 
duudaxpuu) lupuioup p i[bpuij 

fdnpbgn i gtubbif 

enpfioadpeops ifuilfiuinpuiifuiinn lPP lIi 
eitdvota ifwLpmfinuign L^fi lIi 

EUPCtdlJn 

endiaaLS 

EULXpUXOS 

ifiulpugn lP^i lb 
ifuiLpuumn L0p lIi 
ifuiLihnnpq, i[bpbnujLi 

xaxa - pum 

/ uuinn 



xotTaYi'Y vwaxaj puuiqinuili bif 
xctTaYLY vt ^ aHW puinqwbiu [ l^ 2 in l npbLT 
xaiay^ycpoyaL puinq^ Lin uiLufvaipbif 

xaxdSoaos 

xaxatpocaps 

xaxriY 0 P£ a 

uuinpuiun j q 
uuinpiuun ipp lb 
umnpnqnLpjp lb 
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ue-rd - ifinfu 


itapd! - un / 

jup 

yexayoptpdu) 

itinfubait Iqbpuiupubbif 

nopagdXXu 

unupl/bu i Infui'UbgnL- 

yexav^aTnyt 

luntibui j ifinlvbif 


gwb bif 


qpbuLfn L^fi Lb 

nap aXay Baeva) 

unbbtf pliq jpbd 

peTaaTonx et ^ w ipnifin[ubir c^tnwpbpu 

nctpoyypa 

unulqbgb [h Lifb 



itEPb' - t 

’ iqup / Worn 

itapa6u6uuL 

j upuuipbJ 

flepUUCTTmit 

putqunbif 

nap^Xxw 

j upugupp bif 

nepuxctdriyat. 

ifom vubgbui[ buinfnf 

jtapo£(5TOVO£ 

j upupbpwn inp 

nepcx J^ny^ 

pwlf uplfubbf 



np<5 - 


itepi,a9p£ti) 

iqupuuibuub bb 

Ttpdvaos 

bujuuutuQup 

rcepbypouprt 

iqupuqpn Lftjp Lb 

npo<5uyuov 

bu[uulqppulf 

nEpbttOL^U) 

iqup limb bif 

HpO)XOX<5xLCl 

bui tub b u gb iqumLqg 

nprfs - un / 

jup 



ipoanyopi^a 

wnuun Ljdjp Lb 

upoarfitxa) 

juipbif bL pbq'iuiplpubbd' 

upooxpijva) 

unqumbif 

Jtpoafjxov 

j up duibuiL n pn Ljdjp ib 

TipocXayPctvu) 

unpbqn th/iif 

upooxoXXau) 

juipbui^ ifudubfuf 

atfv -puq / 

ifiuq / puq / pup 



ouXXoyLctTbMrfs puqpubul{ub 

auXXa$rf 

ifiuqwnn Ljijp Lb 

ouynepaaya 

piuqbqbpn Lilli 

auvwvuyos 

ipuqubn Lb 

ouviaEus 

puiqquiun iftjp ib , pupu- 

auvu)vuya)s 

tfiuqwbn Lbuipiup 

OUXXpiJiLS 

puqunulq 

ouXXoYuCoyao 

puipuipubn LfifpLb 

aupnXeKu) 

puquiquuibtf 

auy(pu)VLa 

pupuidujbn Ljdjp Lb 

auyitXoxn 

puquifuubr) Lfijp Lb, pupu- 


if Ip u pub n l f&bub 



auvexeua 

pupn Lbulqn Lfdjg Lb 




j uSw[un Lfdbub 

On£p - ujnuiLb [ / qbp 

i)it(5 - utnnp 


UTiEpBaXXu 

umuiLb [biui quilignt.- 

UTiddeaLs 

uumpuqpn L^jp Lb 


gwVbif gub 

unoxeuyevos 

uuinpulfuj 

uitep^eTtxds 

qbpuqpuLfub 

UltOXUHXW 

uuinpublqubbtf 

OttEpTbStlPb 

tunuiLb [uqub gbtf 
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The formation of Armenian compounds in the above examples 
requires little or no explanation: the imitation of Greek 

compounds is all too obvious. Of course, a word in one lan- 
guage is seldom the exact equivalent of a word in a different 
language. Each word is the center of a whole cluster of 
meanings and associations, and in different languages these 
clusters often overlap but do not always coincide. However, 
some of these artificial compounds are meaningless — in spite 
of the inherent meanings of the parts of which they are com- 
posed. The same is true of the broader syntax of these trans- 
lations in spite of the inherent meanings of words which, to 
the Armenian reader, seem in disarray. Even when the meanings 
of the individual words are known, the overall meaning remains 
elusive. 

In his study of the Philonic works extant in both Greek 
and Armenian, MARCUS (1953, 251-252) observes three classes of 
word renderings by the Armenian translator: (1) one to one 

correspondences, (2) exact reproductions of compounds, and 
(3) one word translating a number of Greek synonyms or words 
of related but by no means identical meaning . MARCUS , how- 
ever, disregards three other classes of word renderings that 
emerge from lack of exact equivalency or import of meaning in 
the Armenian. In such instances the translator was compelled 
to render a Greek word with a number of words. Moreover, 
there are many instances where after once rendering a Greek 
word by its Armenian equivalent, the translator elsewhere ren- 
ders the same word by a number of words, often using he.ndia.dy& 
and sometimes poZyiynd&ton. Furthermore, one finds not only 
exact reproductions of compounds but also renditions of the 
same compounds in separate words. One may even go beyond 
these major classes of word renderings to show a fair number 
of other, still common tendencies of rendering. The following 
randomly taken examples from Philo, scores of which abound in 
any Philonic work extant in both languages, will suffice to 
show a number of these additional classes of word renderings 
and the translator's treatment of words in general. 1 * 



alcrxP<*S 


Leg All I 
Leg All II 

Abr 

Dec 


Spec Leg III 


axpLgtfoi Leg All I 
Abr 

Dec 

Spec Leg I 
Vita Cont 


ai[<J6oaus Leg All I 

Leg All II 
Abr 


&(|>l>ov£a Leg All I 
Abr 

Dec 


Spec Leg I 


iu tfui t /3a/ j /i (61) 

(32, 66) 
uilTuiLpuibp (68, 70) 
pbl ^uijwpbu i t uiJuilP (106) 
luJuiLftui [fi (93, 115, 123) 
qtuppb ifi (115) 
uitfrn l /?tu ( p qnpd (24) 
tutfuiLfdwifi bi uAiuiuntb (49) 
uhTiulP (51) 

utnntqbi b L G2qpmbi pb £ tfuipbif (91) 
G 2 iTwptnbui i uinntqbJ ( 2 ) 
uumtqbJ bt t>2 < lP u, bif (167) 
uwniqbtl (240) 

62 qp u ’btf (1, 18, 48) 
uutntqbJ (82) 

G 2 qpu>uiqnjli uiuhif (105) 

‘iwLuwutp qbl(n igui'ubd' (110) 
utnn Lqbui [ uiubd" (14) 

uinn tqn l pbuijp IfuiqWbtf dbntuqnpd (49) 
IftuqifbJ ( 51 ) 

piuguiuipn t.pp Lb (16) 
fujuin Lgn Lifb (99) 
iqujuiGwnp (14) 

pwgwuipn ipp l\i ‘iuiuin l gtfuAj (88, 147) 
puiguiuipn tphuAi iunnntgn Lifb (119) 
bhpuiqpnLPpL'U ( 200 ) 

uinuiuin Lpp Lb uib £ uiptul/bn Lpbtub (54) 
unuiuiriLppLbp pbpngb (134) 
uinuiuw Lpp Lb i fbbn Lpbrnb (208) 
uiwmnnLppLb bL wnuiLb [tt lP(i L b (16) 
wnuiuin lPP Lb (17) 
lubbuiptubd uiniuinn Lpp Lb (117) 
puiqd’w2ui^n Lpp Lb (141) 
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xuB&nXedu Leg All 11 

pnutbd bL uibqnubbd 

(57) 

Dec 

hpuiLuil/ fuuipqaifun iflbi 

lit fp aiqtupuibd ( 3 ) 

Spec Leg I 

pnutbd bL tubuipqbd 

(326) 

Spec Leg III 
Vita Cont 

puibqtupbd (u) 
funuiuib bL tupliuduipS 

bL uibuipq qnpb qnpbbd 

xpax£m Leg All I 

p 2 pbd bL uippbd bL 

(42) 

quiLpuibuid ( 73 j 


nil ipd bL pdpnbbd dp2tn (100) 
pninb lu/pbd bL Impuimu^iupbd (106) 
p 2 pbd bi luipuunu^uipbd (106) 



Leg All II 

pdpnbbd bL tnppuibuid (29) 
pdpnbbd bL uippbd (70) 
pjpnbbui[ p 2 pbd (70) 


Abr 

p2pbd (121) 

(«iubui{ Ifuid (151) 
fuiubui[ pdpnbbd (182) 
nibpd bL p2pbd (220) 

pnLnb ‘ttupbtu j nLbpd qp 2puibn Lpp Lb (243) 


Spec Leg I 

juiqpbif ( 312 ) 
pdpnbbd (343) 


Vita Cont 

pi fpnbbd ( 2 ) 

axivixm 

Abr 

dpuipuib bL uidpnqg bL p dpuiupb iqtu'ibd ( 74 ) 


Spec Leg I 

uitfpnql upu'ibd (289) 


Vita Cont 

pdpnbbd p Jpuipuilin Lftp Lb (63) 

ouvrfXius 

Leg All I 

dpiubquidtujb (31) 


Leg All II 

pbuiL puli tudbbbLpb ( 19 , 71 ) 
pbuiL tudbbbLpb (46) 


Abr 

dptubquiduijb (102, 141, 267) 


Dec 

dptubquiduijb bL uin ii uuuipwti ( 21 ) 
tun luiutupuili dptubquiduijb (SI) 
dptubquiduijb (1S6, 171) 


Spec Leg I 

dptubquiduijb ( 100 ) 
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No doubt the Armenian translator of Philo made inconsis- 
tent use of a lexicon, for seldom does his choice of words 
fall outside a lexical pattern or appear to have been based on 
recall. 5 Certainly his choice of words was not always governed 
by context. He randomly chose words from among the alternate 
meanings provided in his manual. Sometimes he picked two or 
three synonyms which he used either conjunctively or paraphras- 
tically. When picking two verbs, he often changed the first 
into a participle (but no methodical rendering of participles 
is to be found in his translation — even if one were to allow 
for the confusion resulting from the scribal tendency in the 
Middle Ages toward abbreviating the participial ending -bui[ to 
-b(, the infinitival ending). His frequent use of auxiliary 
verbs is all too obvious. But seldom does his "paraphrasing" 

— even of compounds — obliterate the lexical terms, which can 
be identified. Identifying the Greek lexical terms, however, 
could be difficult, since one Armenian word sometimes trans- 
lates a number of Greek synonyms or words of related but by no 
means identical meaning; e.g. , wtfujLfd, an equivalent of aCaxpcSc, 
the first word listed above, could also be a rendering of 
atfioCov (Spec Leg I 83), and tf/i mb quiduijb , an equivalent of 
cruv6A.Gi£, the last word listed above, could also be a rendering 
of &0p6oe (Abr 42, 138), duct (176), xaddnag (36, 50), duou 
(45, 50, 136, 161, 246, 267), auAXi^driv (49), and SA<o£ (Leg 
All I 31) . 

Other syntactical peculiarities are easily discernible in 
these translations; e.g., the placing of the verb after the 
subject instead of before — as is customarily done in Classical 
Armenian; thus, one reads 

mbuiunLb (/ bit quib fi p q ptubfi prndfib rubs'll 

instead of the more familiar 

puib/i prndfib ntbfib wbrnuntb If bb qmb ft p q 

The former is a literal rendering of 

td dXoYci £akx \6you uet^xouai 

Another peculiarity is seen in the placing of the attribu- 
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tive before the substantive instead of after; thus, one reads 
qbpji((buiXi pui'buli instead of qpuihu'U bp[>l{buili 
The former is a literal rendering of 

robe £x0£e A.6 youc 

Note the attachment of the accusative prefix to a word with a 
genitive suffix, an awkwardness resulting from the reversed 
position of the attributive. Other examples; 

qpuilifigli fvptufuGw'ijn Lb instead of qjupuifuGuilin !.[}[> lIi piulifigb 
qmj ingb [mpu instead of qimpu uij [ngh 
qt^uibwli g wl^mpn Lpfi l\i instead of qinl(wpn Ljdfu-'U Ipuhtulig 

The foregoing syntactical peculiarities may be seen in 
the following example: 

q*iuAjtiujpnj puibu fu Tuihuj^ (Hellenizing School) 

/uTiuJ/iu^ qpuiuu 'iuj'uGuipnj (Golden Age) 

Awareness of the Greek syntax underlying the translations 
of the Hellenizing School faded away in subsequent centuries . 6 
What most impressed the Armenian scholiasts of the late Middle 
Ages was the obscurity of the language and the challenge to 
convey its meaning. They accepted this as being the fault of 
the readers, not of the authors or the translators. For the 
scholiasts Plato, Aristotles, Philo, Irenaeus, David the In- 
vincible, and others should be tackled only by men of profound 
ability. While the would-be-interpreters were apt to quote 
these authors more than interpret them, some were eager to ex- 
press their personal views rather than those of the authors; 
others, however, were content with short catenae of quotations. 
As for medieval and later scribes, they must have copied the 
seemingly obscure translations of the Hellenizing School with 
little or no understanding. 
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NOTES 


1 For a complete list of these translations, see AREV§ATYAN, 
1971, 16-18; on the date of the founding of the School, see 
the excellent discussion by LEWY , 1936, 9-16, who, for the 
most part follows AKINIAN, 1932, 273-277. 

2 This was readily observed by AUCHER, 1822, ii. It was 
due to his collaboration that the translations of the Hellen- 
izing School were drawn upon in the monumental dictionary 
edited by AWEDIK'IAN, SIWRMELIAN, and AUCHER himself (AWGERIAN), 
1836-1837. 

Preferences by various yet few translators and their 
obvious use of a lexicon may account for much of the similar- 
ities and dissimilarities between the groups. 

‘‘Similar examples may be taken from REYNDERS, 1954; cf. 
CONYBEARE, 1895, 1911. 

5 Another clear evidence for the use of a lexicon by the 
translator (s) is found in the parallel passages from Plato's 
T-cmazui and David's Pn.ole.gomtn.a cited by AREVSATYAN, 1971, 15. 

It is not that the translator of David used the Armenian ver- 
sion of the T Imamu, as AREvSATYAN thinks, but that the trans- 
lator (s) of these works used the same lexicon. This accounts 
for the minor variations in the translations. 

6 Gregory Magistros (11th century) may belong to the last 
generation of those who were aware of the underlying Greek 
syntax. 
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